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The Parthian Origins of the House of Rustam 


A. SH. 


On more than one occasion my tutor of un- 
equalled thoroughness, Professor A. D. H. Bivar, 
has discussed the evidential value of the Sah- 
nàáma of Firdausi for a better understanding of 
Arsacid antiquity and has explored the possibil- 
ity of placing Rustam, the heroic symbol of the 
Iranian people immortalized by Firdausi, in the 
context of Parthian history.! It is with deep 
gratification, therefore, that as a token of my 
profound debt to him I submit for his Fest- 
schrift certain data in support of his long-held 
conviction.? 


Introduction 


As Marquart and Nóldeke established long ago,? 
Iranian sagas which were eventually written 
down in the Sasanian official history, the Xwa- 
dày-námag,^ and immortalized in the Sáhnáma 
of Firdausi,? incorporated a good deal of Parthian 
history reshaped as narrative of earlier epochs 
as well as of the Sasanian period. Parthian mag- 
nates who, much like the great English lords of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, had their 
own domains, army, court, and family emblems 
(nisdn),° appear in the traditional history as feu- 
dal lords serving the Kayanid King of Kings." 
Apart from the House of Rustam, the following 
magnates play significant roles in the traditional 
history: Godarz the Karinid and his sons, nota- 
bly Gév, and the latter's son, BéZan; Melad, his 
son Gurgin-i Mélad, and Xusrow-i Meladan; Far- 
had the Burzinian; Aškaš; and Zanga-yi Sawu- 
ràn. These paladins are clearly taken from 
Parthian history:’ Aškaš symbolizes the family 
name Aršak, Gév and Gódarz the "GOTARZES 
son of GEW” of the Greek inscription at Behis- 
tun; BeZan is the Parthian prince Wézan (Oua- 
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zanés) recognized by Marquart in the Act of 
Thomas, Mélad and Meladan (< Mehrdad/Mith- 
ridates) as well as Farhad (/Phraates) and Xusrow 
(/Chosroes) are known Arsacid royal figures; 
Zanga-yi Sawuran and BéZan appear among the 
Arsacid kings in Sasanian-based literature; 
while Goraza (< Varaz) is attested as the name of 
a great Arsacid family or clan.'? Rival Arsacid 
magnates also find echo in the Sdhndma. Thus, 
Suntarx,!! who challenged Gév, represents San- 
atruces; and Balaáan (written Palasan), whom 
Bézan slew, is none other than “son of Balas/ 
Vologases.” Similarly, the Kūšāns, allies of the 
Turanians? and opponents of Gév, Godarz and 
Rustam,P? are the Kushans of historical records. 
Since Arsacid families continued to enjoy their 
feudal rights and historic prominence during the 
Sasanian period,'* the preservation, albeit in re- 
shaped forms, of their earlier history in the Ira- 
nian national tradition was natural enough. 


1. Antiquity of Rustam’s Legends 


The greatest and most heroic paladin of the na- 
tional history was Rustam,!* son of Dastan/Zal. 
It is curious, therefore, that he does not find an 
evident prototype among the Arsacid magnates. 
It must be emphasized that Rustam was not a 
creation of Firdausi, although the latter cer- 
tainly glorified his fame. By the end of the Sasa- 
nian period his legends were well known all 
over the Iranian lands, from Sogdiana in the 
east! to Armenia in the west; and a substan- 
tial collection of them were compiled in a Pah- 
lavi book mentioned by Mas‘itdi:!8 


Iranians have traditions on the deeds of Kay Xusrow 
and his capture of the slayers of Siyawüá, son of Kavos, 
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and the stratagems and wars between the Iranians 
and Turanians, and the history (xabar) of Rustam the 
son of Dastan—too many to describe here without 
entering into long digressions. All such narratives 
are contained in the book Sagzikan [The Sacians/ 
Seistanians],!? which Ibn al-Muqaffa* translated from 
Pahlavi (Farsiyat al-awld), as are the history of Sban- 
dyàó (Isfandyar) son of Bistasef (Wistaspa/Gustasp) son 
of Luhrdsef and his slaying by Rustam and the killing 
of Rustam by Bahman, son of Sbandya$? and other 
marvels and traditions of ancient Iranians. The Irani- 
ans hold this book in great esteem since it contains 
the history of their forefathers and former kings. 


The adoption of Rustam's name in fifth- 
century Armenia, where a Parthian heritage 
endured, bespeaks the antiquity of his legends 
among people of Parthian descent. Accordingly, 
some? have argued that Rustam was a Parthian 
hero already mentioned in a poetical text of 
Parthian origin, the Draxt i Asürik (Assyrian 
Tree). Others maintain that he is the reincar- 
nation of wholly mythical figures and his legends 
are reshaped stories of gods and demigods of 
yore.” There can be no denying, of course, that 
substantial myths from diverse sources (the 
Vreórayna/Heracles repertory, for instance? have 
been incorporated into Rustam's legends. Nev- 
ertheless, enough historical indications remain 
in his sagas to allow the conclusion that Rus- 
tam—the mightiest and most influential hero of 
the national tradition, and one closely linked by 
descent and deeds to the paladins of Parthian 
origin—also had a "historical niche," as Bivar 
put it,% in the Parthian period. 


2. Marquart’s Tracing of 
Rustam's History 


As so often, it was Marquart who brilliantly 
traced the background of the house of Rustam. 
His reconstruction was based on the following 
grounds:2’ 

a. Sakastan, the home of Rustam in epic, was 
historically the ancestral seat of the Sūrēn (Sure- 
nas), one of the seven Arsacid great families, 
who ranked second only to the royal house and 
whose members had the hereditary privilege of 
crowning new kings.?? 

b. Roman historians usually mention the 
Surenas,?? such as the vanquisher of Crassus in 
53 p.c, without giving their personal names. 
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When discussing a Parthian conspiracy against 
Artabanus (II), which led to his overthrow and 
the assumption of the throne by a Roman nom- 
inee, Tiridates (II)?! Tacitus provides the follow- 
ing data: the leader of the plot was "Sinnaces, 
a man of distinguished family and wealth";? 
his father, Abdagases, who brought to Tiridates 
"the royal emblems";? "the Surenas crowned 
Tiridates with the royal diadem in the presence 
of an approving assembly in accordance with 
the national tradition";?^ "then Abdagases ruled 
the court and the new king" ?? as if "the actual 
power was in his own house."?6 Pointing out 
that after crowning Tiridates, the Surenas van- 
ishes from the records of events while the over- 
whelming influence of Abdagases is stressed, 
Marquart concluded that they were one and the 
same, ie. Abdagases the Surenas, who was 
called by his family name when as the royal 
coronant he performed the function associated 
with his family rank.? 

c. Among the Indo-Parthian kings who ruled 
Sakastan, Arachosia and Taxila, one is called 
" Abdagases, the nephew of Gondophares."?? Al- 
exander Cunningham had identified him as a 
grandson of the Abdagases of Tacitus. Marquart 
agreed? pointing out that as Suürenids, Abda- 
gases and Sinnaces would have been hereditary 
rulers of Sakastan, and that the probable date of 
Gondophares’ accession (i.e., A.D. 20) adduci- 
ble from one of his inscriptions, ? made the lat- 
ter a contemporary of Abdagases the elder and 
Sinnaces. 

d. "The mythical representative of the king- 
dom of Sakastan since the time of Kay Kaos is 
Rustam, the tutor of Siyawaxs. ... However, in 
epic the figure of the mighty king Gondophares 
has fused with the mythical hero."^! 

Having thus associated Rustam with the 
Surenids of Sakastan as well as with Gon- 
dophares, Marquart went on to identify Rustam 
as a double of the mythical hero Keresaspa 
(Karsap/GarSasp} of the house of Sam:” 


Rustam is Sàma Keresdspa. His name, Pahlavi Ro- 
6astaxm (written Rótastaxm|, is simply the transcrip- 
tion of an Awestan *raoóasstaxma, which by rule in 
later Pahlavi should have given roistaxm, ros- 
tahm,* and is originally nothing but an epithet of 
Keresaspa, like naira-manah |< Nariman] “of manly 
heart."^* They correspond not only in their feats but 
also in their religious attitude. Keresaspa is accused 
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of serving a pairikd [a wicked sorceress], and irreli- 
giousness forms the basis of the outbreak of religious 
war between Rustam and Spandyaó as well as his son, 
Bahman, whose comparatively later origin has long 
since been recognized. 


Noldeke indirectly rejected Marquart's in- 
terpretation.5 Rustam, he said, was a purely 
mythical element, totally different from the 
other heroes of the national epic in his origins, 
length of life and feats of arms. His genealogical 
connection with Keresdspa was artificial, and 
his geographical surroundings (i.e., Sakastan and 
Zabul or Arachosia) were not the same as those 
of the Avestan heroes or paladins of Parthian 
origins; yet "the original form of the name Rus- 
tam is Rostahm, which can only be Iranian, just 
like the name of the hero's mother, Róoóàbe, evi- 
dently from an original *Rotabak."^5 Therefore, 
“in all likelihood his legends belonged to the 
ancient inhabitants of Zaranka (Drangiana) and 
Arachosia; they were not brought from a north- 
ern homeland by the Sakàs who invaded [in the 
late second century s.c.] the region which is 
ever since called after them Sakastan/Segestan/ 
Sistan."^ Only much later were these legends 
incorporated into the heroic cycles of Avestan 
and Parthian origins. Christensen supported 
Noldeke’s view, stressing the lack of informa- 
tion on Gondophares and the dissimilarities 
between the legends of Keresáspa and those of 
Rustam.* Herzfeld, however, returned to Mar- 
quart’s theory,? presenting it as a sound histori- 
cal reconstruction, and he even connected the 
remains of Küh-i Khwaja in Seistan with Rus- 
tam who, he said, “was identical with Gon- 
dophares."*? Bivar took this view further. While 
admitting that both Rustam and Gondopha- 
res “were possibly members of the house of 
Suren,"5! Bivar saw closer similarities between 
Rustam and the Stirén who vanquished Crassus: 
both were connected with the Sakas; both 
crowned kings; both were magnates of the first 
rank and commanders-in-chief; and both were of 
unusual stature and bravery.? Bivar's valuable 
contribution was his discovery that a coin of 
Gondophares introduces him as? 


Baoucoóg/pacu ov p/eyac 'Yvéo/qéppnc/ 

ó £novo/uaGou£/vog Lap 

"King of Kings, the great Hyndopherres, who 
is surnamed Sam." 
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3. Rustam’s Kingdom 


With "an explicit link" between the Gon- 
dophares of history and the House of Kresaspa 
(i.e., Sam) thus established,?^ an attempt may be 
made to shear Rustam of his legendary aspects 
and determine his "historical niche" in Parthian 
Iran. Let us first ascertain his domain. 

As the hereditary king of Sakastan,*> Rustam 
ruled a vast area, including the vassal kingdom 
of Kabul;5© he had his own personal crown,” 
throne, banner and army.?* His grandfather, Sam, 
had received from his overlord, King Manücihr, 
a gift of magnificent richness, "a throne of tur- 
quoise and crown of gold, a ruby signet-ring and 
golden girdle.”°? Then Maniicihr added a charter 
(“ahd), investing Sam with 


The whole of Kabul and Dnbr and May and 
Hind, 

From the China Sea (darya-yi cin) to that of 
Sind, 

From Zabulistan to the other side of Bust. 


Kay Qubad confirmed this fief upon Rustam:9 


From Zabulistan to the Sea of Sind (darya-yi 
sind)... 

With the throne and crown of Némrüz; 

And Kabul, to be given to Mihrab (as vassalage]. 


Kaos "invested Rustam with the hereditary 
throne, crown and rulership of Némrüz";$! and 
Kay Xusrow bestowed on Framarz, son of Rus- 
tam, "the kingdom of all Hind, from Qinnauj to 
Seistan.”© Sind/Hind, Dnbr, May-u Hind, Qin- 
nauj, even Kashmir, as well as Bust, Zabul and 
Kabul are repeatedly and consistently given as 
dependencies of the House of Rustam.® To the 
north, the kingdom of Samangaàn (which sur- 
vived in medieval Samangan in Badgés) formed a 
border between Sakastan and Türan.* 

It will be recalled that Kabul (and Kabulistan|) 
and Zabul (and Zabulistan) were designations 
first introduced in the mid-Sasanian period. The 
former replaced the earlier name Gandhara,© 
the latter Arachosia and part of Drangiana 
(> Zarang).% Until the eighth century, Rustam's 
nationality was invariably expressed as Sagzi 
(< Sakzig) "Sakastanian/Seistani,"9 so that Sag 
(pl. Sagan) denoted Seistanian (see below). The 
name Saka came from a base sak- used of 
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"power" and of "skill."$5 There was no connec- 
tion with the homonym sak "dog," Zoroastrian 
Pahlavi and New Persian sag. However, when 
Islam took root, and the position of the dog (sag) 
as a revered animal became socially untenable, 
the term Sagzi (pl. Sagan/Sagzian) was given a 
pejorative connotation in folk etymology and 
came to be applied to the House of Rustam only 
by their opponents." Thus, when a Tutranian 
hero challenges Rustam, “that Sagzi man,” the 
latter protests: “Rustam hath named me Zal the 
Zar; Sagzi why callest me, thou unaccomplished 
man?”7! And a son of Spandyaó/Isfandyar point- 
edly informs Rustam's brother that his father 
had left instruction “not to battle the Sagdan.”” 
Hence, the appellation Sagzi became unsuitable 
for Rustam, and was eclipsed by “Zabuli.”” 

Dnbr^/Dnbür^/Dnvr/é of the Sahnama stands 
for Sanskrit Udyanaptra > Adynpür > Dunpur, 
“a major city and the seat of Lamghanat, on the 
right bank of the Kabul." Margh-u May are not 
the two localities in Turkistan (cf. Maymurgh] 
but a rendering of Vay-i hind (better attested in 
connection with Sam's fief as May-i hind’), 
from Sanskrit Udabhanda » Ohind, a region sit- 
uated "between the Indus and the Kabul river, 
just above their confluence." According to Bi- 
rüni, Vay-hind “was the capital of the kingdom 
of Gandhàra."? As daryd meant both "sea" 
and "river" (cf. Amū-d. “Oxus” and Sir-d. “Jax- 
artes”), "Daryaà-yi Sind" stands for the river Sind 
(i.e., Sind-rüà) or the Indus, and "Darya-yi Cin" 
for Cinab (» Chenab], one of the "Five rivers 
(Panjab},” which irrigates Multan. Finally, Qin- 
nauj (> Indian Kanyakubja > Kanauj) was a re- 
gion on the Ganges well known for its superb 
cavalry.?! 

Rustam’s kingdom thus extended from the 
Hamun Lake (Zarih) to the Indus. It lay east of 
the Great Desert (Biyaban-i Karkas), south of 
Khorasan (running along a line bordering on 
Baóges?-Bactriana9-Tuxaristan?^, west of the 
Chenab and the Indus rivers, north of lower 
Baluchistan and eastern Kirman.?6 This greater 
Sakastan, incorporating Drangiana/Zarang, Aria/ 
Herat, Arachosia/Ruxxaj (later Zabul), Gandhara 
(later Kabul), part of Kashmir” and Hind/Sind, 
corresponds to “the whole of Sakastan,” a name 
given to the Indo-Scythian kingdom of Maues 
(early first century B.c.) in an inscription on the 
Lion Capital of Mathura,*? and to the later Indo- 
Parthian kingdom of Gondophares. 
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4. The House of Rustam 


We next turn to Rustam's descent. "My noble 
origin," he said, is "from the House of Sām 
(tuxma-yi Sām).”® Sam's son, Dastàn, also 
called Zal (= Zar), married Rodabe, daughter of 
Senduxt? and “Mihrab [King of Kabul = Gan- 
dhàra], under whom the Land of Sind (Kiswar-i 
Sind) prospered, and whose fifth ancestor was 
Zahhak, most celebrated among kings of the 
world."?! The union produced two sons: Rus- 
tam “strong in body"?? (also called Tahmetan 
“strong in body!” and Tdjebaxs "crown be- 
stower"/"coronant/?3], and Zavarah (> Uzvarak 
“heroic”).°* Rustam married Tahmine,? daugh- 
ter of Samangansah,” and begot Suhrāb “the 
Red one" (var. Surxab, Surxa, Suxray; Old Per- 
sian Ouxrà; cognate with Strén and sur "red, 
fiery”).°8 He also took to wife Sahrebanü-Iram, 
daughter of Godarz the Karinid, and begot Fara- 
marz?? and two daughters, Zarebant and Bani- 
GuS(njasp;! the latter married Gév, son of Go- 
darz, and begot BéZan.!?! Zavarah had two sons, 
Tuxar and Farhad;? Faramarz also had two, 
Azar-burzin and Sàm.!9? 

An interesting account of the House of Sam is 
given by the Iranian Bundahisn in the chapter 
"on the races and genealogy" of Iranian tradi- 
tional kings. Sam, it says, had six children in 
pairs of male and female, each bearing the same 
name. The leading son was Dastàn, to whom 
Sam gave “Sagan-séh (= Sakastan) and the region 
of south (Némroé). And he (Sām) gave the land- 
lordship of Aparshahr to Aparnak. Aparshahr is 
said to be = Aparnak-shahr (the country of the 
Aparnak).”!° Another son, Xusrow, received the 
kingdom of Ray. To the fourth, Margandag, Sam 
gave the kingdom of PatiSxwargar (i.e., “PariS- 
xwar mountain, later Tabaristan). The fifth, 
Sparnag (Aspandag?) received the rulership of Is- 
fahan (< Aspaedana},!% the sixth, Damnag (?] that 
of Asoristan (= Babylonia/Mesopotamia). The as- 
sociation of Sam with the Aparnians/Aparni, 
the royal group of the Dahi/Dahae (Old Persian 
Daha, Avestan Daha)}!°’ is confirmed! by a tra- 
dition in Tabari! which names Abarnag as the 
father of Nariman (= Sama Kresdspa). 

The Bundahigsn account must be studied 
with a second one transmitted by Tabari!!° as 
follows:!!! 


Bistasef (Wistaspa) appointed seven persons to the 
highest ranks, and they were the magnates (*uzima?], 
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[including] Nihàbióa,!!? and his residence was Dihis- 
tan in the Land of Jurjan (/Hyrcania]; and Karin the 
Parthian (Qàrin al-Fahlavi) and his residence was 
Mah-Nihavand (i.e., Media); and Sürén the Parthian, 
and his residence was Sejistan (Sakastan); and Isfan- 
dyàó the Parthian, and his residence was Ray. 


Marquart saw in this tradition the memory of 
a division of the Parthian empire under Vol- 
ogases L!? An attempt to describe the major 
kingdoms of the Arsacid empire!!^ is, at any 
rate, clear from both accounts. In the light of 
this, the tradition which made Rustam the sev- 
enth descendant (on his mother's side) of Zah- 
hàk assumes a particular significance. In the 
Avesta, AZi Dahaka is a formidable dragon who 
tried to seize the God-given Fortune (Xvarenah) 
and was vanquished by @raétaona/Frédon. This 
legend developed into that of Zahhak, a de- 
monic king who ruled Iran for one thousand 
years until overthrown by Fredón.!5 Yet this 
very figure enjoyed a favorable reputation in Ira- 
nian history. Rustam is clearly proud of his de- 
scent from Dahaàk,!!ó as were the Sam Dynasty 
of Ghür in the Islamic period; the Kushans 
were said to have descended from Dahak,!!? as 
were Armenians of a province near Lake Sevas 
(even though scholastic rationalism identified 
Azdahak with the homonym Astyages the 
Mede!);!! and it was Dahak who had given Pa- 
ti$xwargar as fief to its local dynast!?? of Arsacid 
lineage,?! and he who had built Nahr-i Téré, 
which became “the Parthian prison."!? It ap- 
pears that Dahak/Zahhak was considered to 
have been the eponymous father of a formidable 
Iranian people,!? as *Airyaééa < Eréé > Iraj was 
of the Airya > Iranians and *Tür(a)éa > Tūč of 
the Türanians. Indeed, the Farvardin Yasht 
(143-44) mentions five divisions of the Iranians: 
Airya, Turiya, Sainu,'!2* Dahi and Sairima. Xer- 
xes named the Dahi among his subjects, next to 
(other) Saka people; and classical sources testify 
that the Dahae/Dahi were powerful Sacians!* 
who formed the kernel of the Arsacid invaders 
of Parthia and that the Arsacid royal house 
originated among the Aparni/Parni/Aparnakian 
Dahae.! Rustam was thus a Dahaean on his 
mother’s side; and indeed, a “Land of Dahae 
(> Dihistan)” survived to the Islamic period on 
the border of Sakastan, as the capital of 
Baóges.!" If we now turn back to the account of 
the Bundahisn on the six sons of Sām, and bear 
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in mind that in book Pahlavi the letter h closely 
resembles mn or mw combined, we cannot fail 
to recognize in Damnag "King of Asoristan," a 
misreading for Dahag < Dahàg, whom tradition 
credited with the founding of Babylon. 


5. Rustam's Dragon Banner 


The Parthian origins of Rustam are confirmed 
by yet another piece of evidence. Reflecting 
Parthian and Sasanian society, the Sahndma 
consistently associates heroic figures with fam- 
ily emblems adorning their tents and banners.!? 
Most notably, Godarz has a golden lion on his 
banner (diraf3),?? Gév a wolf,!?! Goraza (> Varaz, 
"Boar") a wild boar crowned with a golden 
moon!? and Rustam a dragon.!? His grandfa- 
ther, Sam, also had a dragon banner,!?&^ as did 
Rustam’s son, Faràmarz.?» Now, as is well 
known, silken banners bearing the image of 
a dragon were typical Parthian military em- 
blems.!*° Indeed, while Sasanian banners were of 
diverse designs, only that of Bahram-i Cobin, 
who claimed Arsacid heritage,!?" had a dragon as 
its device.!38 The exception was explained with 
reference to Bahram's “Rustam-like heroism” 
inducing Hormazd IV to give Rustam's banner 
to Bahráàm.? A reference to "the family em- 
blem" common to the Parthian Rustam and 
Arsacid Bahram would have been to the point. 


6. Chronology of the House of Rustam 


The end of the princely house of Sakastan as 
given by the traditional history also imparts a 
historical clue. It claims that Bahman, son of 
Spandya$, avenged his father's death at the hand 
of Rustam by invading Sakastan with an "Ira- 
nian army,"!*? vanquishing the house of Rustam 
(in one version, even killing Rustam himself, see 
above] and devastating Sakastan and Zabul- 
istan.'*! Bahman's epithet was Ardas&ér;!^ and as 
a matter of fact it was Ardašēr, son of Papak, 
who overthrew the Parthian rulers of east Iran 
"and conquered Sakistán."! This province re- 
mained a prominent vassal kingdom ruled by 
Sasanian princes.!^' The memory of the action of 
the Sasanian Ardasér was thus transferred to the 
Kayanid Bahman-Ardaáser.!^ 

This provides a terminus ante quem for the 
downfall of the descendants of Rustam. Since 
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the division of his kingdom by Sām represents 
Sakastan and its neighboring regions as well as 
Asoristan as vassals of a great imperial system, 
the terminus ante quem must necessarily be af- 
ter Mithridates the Great’s conquests, namely, 
around 90 s.c. The involvement of the Kushans, 
the marriage of Rustam to a daughter of Godarz 
(i.e., Gotarzes II, ca. a.D. 38-51), and the evi- 
dence of the surname Sàm assumed by Gon- 
dophares all point to the first half of the first 
century A.D. as the probable date of the Parthian 
prince of Sakastan whom the epic tradition re- 
membered as Rustam. 
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Shorter Notices 


Gondophares the SAH (SAE): 
Postscript to “The Parthian Origins 
of the House of Rustam” 


In my article “The Parthian Origins of the House 
of Rustam” (BAI 7 [1993], pp. 155-63) as well as 
in the tribute to Professor A. D. H. Bivar (ibid., 
p. 3), I followed the view that a coin of Gon- 
dophares, the Saka king of Seistan, introduces 
him as SAM (zap). This was used as a supple- 
mentary reasoning for the identification, origi- 
nally proposed by J. Marquart, of Gondophares 
with the heroic figure of the Iranian national 
epic, Rustam. While still maintaining the cor- 
rectness of the various arguments adhered to or 
advanced in that article, and of the general con- 
clusions stated thereupon, I must give up the 
interpretation of the coin legend as SAM. This 
is due to the evidence presented in a letter dated 
October 1, 1994, by the owner of the coin in ques- 
tion, Mr. R. C. Senior, a numismatist of high re- 
pute and gatherer of the largest collection of the 
Indo-Scythian coins. Relevant statements from 
his letter are quoted here. 

The reading of the surname of Gondophares 
was based on a single specimen in the collection 
of Mr. Senior (see A. D. H. Bivar, “Gondophares 
and the Shahnama," IA 16 [1981], p. 145), who 
now possesses four of the same. The surname 
had been read by him "as SAH, the last letter 
being a form of long E." It was published as such 
by M. Mitchiner. Senior had also "found that 
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the inspiration for the legend was the drachm of 
Mithradates III, Sellwood type 41.17 (see also 
41.1) of c. 57-54 s.c." The legends on the re- 
verse of all four coins clearly show the long E in 
the king’s name, YNAO®EPPEY, to be in the 
form of h, and this is exactly how the last letter 
of the surname appears on these coins. There re- 
mains no doubt that Senior is right, and the sur- 
name must be read as SAH/SAE. Senior then 
writes: 


Whether SAH (SAE) refers to his Saka ancestry, is a 
title Shah or a simple surname I leave to you to con- 
sider. A further point that I have been making for 
some years is that we should abandon the dating of 
Gondophares reign as c. 19-46 a.D. This is also unten- 
able and was only adhered to because most western 
scholars wanted to prove the truth in the Apocryphal 
Acts of St. Thomas, that the latter went to India. That 
he met a Gondophares is not a problem since in my 
collection (as yet unpublished but MANY times larger 
than all the published collections put together) I have 
coins of at least six different Gondophares, with dif- 
ferent personal names. The word is a title, much as 
Augustus or Caesar became (rather than a dynastic 
name such as Arsakes). The first Gondophares came 
to power after the death of Phraates III in 57 B.C. 
(whose coins he imitates, both with and without ti- 
ara—on the latter he calls himself Autokrator and Vic- 
torious). The fact that he uses a legend following that 
of the patricide Mithradates III and countermarks the 
coins of his brother Orodes II indicates his early date. 


A. Shapur Shahbazi 


